THE DEVX-VILLES THEATRE

"A good-looking man.. /' Simon repeated to himself, so as to re-
member Talleyrand's quip. And the thought of Talleyrand made him
think of Noel Schoudler's father, old Baron Siegfried, who, as a child,
had seen the great diplomat. "To think that I have known a man who
saw Talleyrand. How easily one shakes hands with history ...".

And this brought him back to his main immediate preoccupation.

"Marthe," he said, "I'm anxious about Noel Schoudler. Fve a feel-
ing that he's lost his grip. This morning an idiot came to propose
building a railway across Africa, from the Congo to Zanzibar. He
looked at the plans and said: *No one but I can finance your project,
I'll back your company. In six months construction can begin.' If
tomorrow someone proposes building the Channel tunnel, he'll make
the same answer."

And Simon detailed the banker's extravagances during the last few
months. Schoudler had bought the Talma Theatre which was bank-
rupt, put two million into a dressmaking concern whose collections he
had shown in his drawing-room in the Avenue de Messine; he seemed
to have decided to extend his power feverishly over every branch of
human activity. For the Echo du Matin> of which Simon, being no
longer able to fulfil the functions of secretary-general since his election,
had been promoted director, Noel Schoudler had also a vast plan,* he
wanted to make a world newspaper of it, with an edition in London,
one in New York, one in Rome and another in Rio.

"I'm afraid he's heading for disaster," Simon concluded. "He's a
man to whom I owe a great deal, and I'm practically the only person
he'll still listen to. What ought I to do?"

Marthe Bonnefoy lit a cigarette, which in her was a sign of thought.
She paced up and down the room, the silk folds of her deshabille flow-
ing about her.

"And does he still continue to make that odd movement, as if he were
rolling a marble in his hand?" she asked. "It's embarrassing and
rather disagreeable."

She reflected again.

"You mustn't do anything, my dear Simon," she went on. "If you
cross him, sooner or later you'll quarrel. So you must encourage his
whims, and keep an eye on him."

She knew from experience that society is so constituted that it dare
not turn against its ancient idols, even when they begin to crumble;
those who first see that the idols are no longer to be believed in are
overborne by those who still have faith; the idols arouse too much fear,
there are too many attendant priests still growing fat in their service to
allow of their being overthrown; one must wait till they collapse of their
own accord on their rotting, crumbling pedestals.

"Folie des grandeurs, among those who have achieved power, is a
strange but far from infrequent disease," went on Marthe, repeating a
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